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the hierarchy between individual cells and the Central Agent;
sub-agents which may have no recognizable anatomical boundaries
and which may form enduring objects of only limited duration.
These speculations, however, are immaterial to our general thesis,
which does not depend upon the activity of the mental pole of an
actual occasion being accompanied by consciousness. It must be
remembered also that there are many complex organisms where
there is no evidence of a Central Agent. For instance, all plants,
and sponges among animals. In these 'living democracies' (White-
head) there can be no consciousness attributable to the organism
as a whole, but only a multitude of separate consciousnesses.

This, however, does not entirely dispose of the argument from
our own apparently unconscious actions, for actions which, we
must suppose, involve the Central Agent are also constantly
occurring without apparent consciousness.

To be conscious is to be conscious of something. A self-conscious
being is conscious of being conscious. An organism is, however,
conceivable in which no experience, after it had passed into the
nexus which is the psychophysical field of the Central Agent, could
become discriminated from the general nexus; that is to say, no
past experience could become an object of experience, or remem-
bered. Such an organism might at each moment consciously feel
pain,15 pay attention to objects, and be aware of the ends to which
each present action is directed, and yet never know that it was
conscious of doing these things, because when it started to
introspect, the process which was to be the object of the intro-
spection would already be in the past and not discriminable from
the general body of past experience.16 If it asked itself, am I feeling
pain? before it could be answered the question would already be
in the past and therefore forgotten. It appears that in order

15. Cf. Price (p. 121). '. . . . every phase of the process (of human feeling) is
accompanied by awareness of the previous phases; and though in a process AB C, the fact that
B is accompanied by the awareness of B makes no essential difference to it, yet the fact that

B is accompanied by* the awareness of A may very well make an essential difference.....

Every phase of the process is coloured with or includes as an essential part an awareness of
the previous phases, and of the fact that they inhered in the same self that is now aware of
them. This "snowball-like" character of including within itself the awareness of its own
past is what distinguishes felt fear, for instance, from unfelt or unconscious fear, and
distinguishes them so sharply that the word '''fear" can only be applied to the second in an
equivocal or at best an analogical sense.' Thus Price would call a process of feeling which
is unaware of its own past an unconscious feeling. Obviously, there is no means of discovery
whether it was, at the moment, conscious or not, and as stated above, a decision on this
matter is not important for our purposes except from the evolutionary point of view.

16. A form of self-consciousness more fundamental than that depending on the capacity
for introspection must be recognized. This is what Bowman (p. 260) calls primary self-
consciousness, and is implied by the fact of consciousness itself. For it Is impossible to be
conscious and not at the same time experience the self as the subject concerned. The mode
of self-consciousness which we are discussing is the reflective or introspective mode, which
Bowman calls secondary self-consciousness, dependent on, and derivable from, primary
self-consciousness.